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After the death of Agathocles, the Carthaginians and Greeks of Sicily
rested quiet till Pyrrhus undertook to expel the former from the island.
The appearance of Carthaginian fleets off Ostia, and in the Gulf of Tarentum,
roused the jealousy of the Italian republic, and an opportunity only was
wanting to give rise to open war between the two states.

The occupation of Messana by the Campanian mercenaries of Agathocles,
calling themselves Mamertines, has been noticed. From this place they be-
came dangerous neighbours of Syracuse. A young man named Hiero, who
had won distinction in the Sicilian campaigns of Pyrrhus, defeated these
marauders at Centuripse, and was by his grateful compatriots proclaimed king
about the year 270 B.C. In 265 B.C. the new king resolved to destroy this
nest of robbers, and advanced against Messana with a force superior to any
they could bring into the field against him. The Mamertines, in this peril,
were divided; one party wished to call in the Carthaginians, another preferred
alliance with Rome. The latter prevailed, and envoys were despatched to
demand immediate aid. The senate were well inclined to grant what was
asked; for that Messana, a town with a good harbour, and separated from
Italy by a narrow strait, should pass into the hands of Carthage, might have
given alarm to a less watchful government. Yet shame restrained them. It
was barely six years since Hiero had assisted them in punishing the Campa-
nian legion which had seized Italian Rhegium, as the Mamertines had seized
Sicilian Messana, and the senate declined to entertain the question. But the
consuls, eager for military glory, brought the matter before the centuriate
assembly, which straightway voted that support should be given to the
Mamertines, or in other words, that the Carthaginians should not be allowed
to gain possession of Messana. The consul Appius Claudius, son of the old
censor, was to command the army.

During this delay, however, the Carthaginian party among the Mamer-
tines had prevailed, and Hanno, with a party of Carthaginian soldiers, had
been admitted into the town. But Appius succeeded in landing his troops
to the south of the town,1 and defeated Hiero with such loss that the prudent
king retired to Syracuse. Next day the Romans fell upon Hanno, and also
defeated him. The consul pursued his successes by plundering the Syracusan
dominions up to the very gates of the city.

The Romans, having now set foot in Sicily, determined to declare war
against Carthage. It is probable that the senate, recollecting the rapid
success of Pyrrhus, who in two years almost swept the Carthaginians out of
the island, reckoned on a speedy conquest; else, after their late exhausting
wars, they would hardly have engaged in this new and terrible conflict.
But they were much deceived. The First Punic War, which began in 264 B. c.,
did not end till 241, having dragged out its tedious length for three-and-
twenty years. The general history of it is most uninteresting. All the
great men of Rome, who had waged her Italian wars with so much vigour
and ability, were in their graves; we hear no more of Decius, or Curius, or
Fabricius, and no worthy successors had arisen. The only men of note who
appear on the Roman side are Duilius and Regulus. But the generals of
Carthage are no less obscure, except the great Hamilcar.2

p In the -words of Polybius,^ " App. Claudius -with unspeakable "bravery passing the strait
by night, got at length into Messana."]
[* Hamilcar took command of an army in Sicily six years before the close of the war. The
story of his brilliant achievements reads like a romance; but all his energy, skill, and daring did
not save his city from defeat. ]